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Here is another painting by our guest 
artist and Associate member of the 
Commission, Glenn Vose. He has sort 
of grown up with us over the years. 
We appreciate the many artistic 
contributions that he has favored us 
with for so long. We are very proud 


of his ability. 


These pictures were taken in 1916 by 
Mildred (Roberts) Phelps and with her 
kind thoughts of us donated them so that 
you can enjoy some old time views. She 
writes, "Thank you very much for all the 


entertaining "Comments" you have been sending. 


I am enclosing three pictures for you to 
look at." 

View is from the South side of the Center 
School, 

Below is Mildred with Helen Hadley, teachers. 
Next is Eli Cooke, janitor. Dressed in full 
formal attire as ea "custodian" that kept our 
school clean and warm. He took pride in his 
official duties taking care of our well 


being and environment. 


"THE GOOD OLD DAYS"--Remember ? 


FRESHMEN BELLINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL 21952 


Carol Chaplin 21 Forest Golden 41 Carlton Cramb 

Gladys Gaudini 22 Thomas Torello 42 Ronald Beauregard 
Constance Lemire rs George Pincince h Edwin Deschamps 

Vivian Brisson % ? Ite Andrew Thibodeau 
Georgette Berube 25 Raymond Rhodes 4S Carlton Gaskill 

June Saveria 26 Ronald Berneche 46 Warner Tucker 

Muriel Dalpe 27 Joseph DiPietro 7 Robert Rondeau 

Muriel Levesque 28 Thomas Duprex 48 Henri Blain 

Brenda Worrall 29 Joseph Chliszczyk iQ Theresa Thibodeau 
Patricia Larose 30 Leon Henrard SO Norina Pierannunzi 
Carol Locklin 31 Robert Taylor Sl Patricia Bouliane 
Beverly Godin 32 George Nason S52 Charles Beauregard 
Elizabeth Godin 3 Rene Dufresne 5 Patricia Yerka 

Carol Valati 3 Joseph Scaccia, Jr. Su George Gauthier 

Robert Copeland 35 Joseph Turcotte 5S Louis Gelanis 

Rene Cote 36 Doris Gladu oe 

Janet Powers 37 Gerald Chaput Identified by: 

Cecile Trudeau 38 Norman Turner Prenda Ellery, Robert Mowry, 
Claire Beauregard 9 Ronald Cowan Norman Trudeau, Joseph 
Edward Surrette O Arthur Belanger DiPietro and Rosamond Staples. 


Pictures-courtesy-private collection of Robert Copeland 


ME, TOO, AND 
THE BUGS ARE 
FIERCE AROUND THIS 
E STREET LIGHT. THEY 
COMIN’! CAN £ Gi : EAT A FELLA UP’ 
USED TO DO THAT... : 
PASTE COLORED 
TISSUE PAPER OVER 
HOLES CUT IN THE i Aili f i 
[OOXWITHA LIT (re sf Anh 
CANDLE INSIDE. (iit PI—T OVER IN THE PAN 
HRA UNDER OUR ICE 
BOX. GO LOOK 


OMPLAIN YET | 
YOU WEAR THAT HOE 
LONG UNDER- & 


IN A LITTLE 
WHILE ULL FETCH 
THE LAMP, $0°S 
WE CAN WATCH MY 
NIGHT-BLOOMING 
CEREUS. 


=~ . 
aS WHAT DO YOU VERANI DAS SND 
SAY I GET THE PORCHES.... AND 
j GROWLER AND WE } TALKED, WATCHED 
A GOTO THE CORNER F RIGS GO BY AND 
TO COOL OFF, LISTENED TO MUSIC 
PAUL ? ml FROM A SQUEEZE 
J BOX NEARBY, ETC. 


TOWN WELL 


Not many today can recall when the Center had its own spring fed well located 


between St. Blaise and the Baptist Parsonage. 


It was 10 feet in diameter and 2) feet 


deep. Not less than 11 feet of water was in the well at all times. A trench was dug 
about 3 1/2 feet deep and about 1000 feet long to the fountain near the Soldier's 
monument. It was extended to the Center School building via another 300 foot trench. 
Later it went to the Town Hall. We guess that a 2" lead pipe was used to convey the 


water from the well. When it was filled in around the middle of the century an 
timer confirmed that a lead pipe was used. 


old- 


Evidently it was cheaper than the plan 


calling for iron pipe. Also it was much more flexible than iron which was needed to 
go around boulders, etc.. Something happened in the late teens because children 
took a pail and went over to Thayer's barn for drinking water for school purposes. 


We now follow events as recorded in Town 


Reports of Bellingham: 
Page 2l1 of 1899 Report 


TOWN WARRANT. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk ss. 


To either of the Constables of the Town of Bellingham, 
Greeting 

In the name of the Commonwealth, you are hereby 1 
quired to notify and warn the inhabitants of said town, quali- 
ficd by law to vote in clections and in town affairs, to meet at 
the Town Hall, in said Bellingham, on the 6th day of Marcti 
A. D., 1899, at ten o’clock, ia the forenoon, then and there to 
act on the following articles: — 

Artic.e 1.—To choose a Moderator to preside in said 
meeting. 


Page 25 of 1899 Report 


Arrive 11.—To see if the Town will take any action in 
regard to establishing a watering tub with running water in 
the centre of the Town, or act or do anything relating to the 
same. 


Page 11 of Feb. 1, 1900 


At last year’s Town meeting the Selectmen were ap- 
ponted a special committee to look intu the matter of having 


runniies water for a drinking fountain at the Centre. We 
provlived the services of an engineer and got the levels of the 
land. ‘Tien we got the location of springs, preparatory to se- 
euring rishts to digging a well. We could mike no satisfac- 
tory arranzemont at that time. According to estimates the 
cost would be upwards of 8800 laid with iron piping. Not 


thinkiny tf advisable to spend more than the appropriation 
without advice from the Town, we did nothing more about it. 


Then on page 15 this appears: 


, SpeciaL APPROPRIATION FOR TowN Waren. 


Appropriation, $200 00 
Paid H. S. Partridge, surveying and 
leveling, $2 00 
Dexter Bates, locating springs, 50 
= 2 50 
Unexpended balance, 8197 50 
Success Story 


We E undertaker’s very smart; 

He’ll never need the dole. 

For he gets rich when other folks 
Are going in the hole. 


Page 21 of Feb. 1, 1901 


TOWN WARRANT. 


ComMONWRALTH OF MassACHUSETTS. 


Norfolk ss. 
To either of the Constables of the Town of Bellingham, 
Greeting : 
In the name of the Commonwealth, you are hereby re- 
uired to notify and warn the inhabitants of said Town, quali- 
fled by law to vote in elections and in town affairs, to met at 
the Town Hall, in said Bellingham, on the Fourth day of 
March, A. D., 1901, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, then and 
there to act on the following articles: 
Articte 1.—To choose a Moderator to preside in said 
meeting. 


Then on page 22 this is recorded. 


ArticLte 1%. To see if the Town will vote to raise and 
appropriate some money to establish a watering tub with run- 
ning water in the Centre of the Tpwn, or act or do anything 
relating to the same. 


Page 16 of Feb. 1, 1902 


WATER FOR THE WATERING TROUGH IN THE CENTER OF 
THE TOWN. 

The Selectmen, as a committee for the town, looked over the 
situation for a well to furnish this water. We employed the ser- 
vices of a man who is considered an expert in locating springs. 
We found one satisfactory on the landof Thomas Buckley. We 
could not lease what land we would like, and sfier a long delay 
in the negotiations we finally bought 6,200 feet of land of Mr. 
Buckley for the location of this well. ‘The School Committee 
have mentioned to us that they would like the water carried into 


the school house, which, in our opinion, could be done cheaper 
than digging 9 well for the school building. 


Appropriation ..... oe, ee es $300 00 
Paid Thomas Buckley, land........ ee phe 
Paid Henry A. Whitney, locating and re-— 
COMditie deeds Wecae ee ee ie eee aver da 
853 14 
Jatance io next year’s account. ...... $246 85 


This above appeared on page 17. 


TOWN WELL 


- WATERING FOUNTAIN 


Continuing the "Red Tape" process involved: 


in getting water to the tub, school and 
Town Hall we note records as follows: 


Page 16 of Feb.1,1903 
Town Well. 
In the dry time last summer we caused a well to be put in 


on the land bought for that purpose, by advice of different ones. 
We thought it best to lay it up with brick, and if any impurities 


it would be filtered throngh them. Water was reached in 
About ten feet, and a curb made and commenced to brick from 
this and sink the curb with the digging, which was done for 
some thirteen or fourteen feet with two rows of brick. Some 
boulders were encountered and an exceeding hard clay which made 
the work slow, and the expense increased in proportion. The well 
was finished before any rain to start the spring, and there was 
eleven feet in depth and ten feet in diameter of water. We think 
there is a guod supply, and would advise that a pipe be laid this 
summer and connection made with a watering tub as intended, 
algo the pipe be extended to the schoo! house to save the town in 
putting in a well for school purposes, and not to make the tax 
rate higher; would suggest, allow the highway commissioners 
$1000 by taxation and $1000 from the excise tax, and the bal- 
ance of the usual amount for the above purposes. 


WATER IN THE CENTER OF THE TOWN. 


Balance from last year’s account.......... $246 85 
Transferred from emergency fund........ 10 90 
-—— $257 75 
Paid Geo. E. Despeaux and men.......-. $242 50 
Phillip Cormier, carpenter and black- 
MUERTE os alos os soy oot ese 15 25 
—-—— $257 75 


This last part is on Page 17 
Pages 1-15 of Feb.1,190 


TOWN WELL. 

in laying the pipe for the town well we tried to get what is 
called ‘town help’’ to do the work, and waited quite a while 
expecting to have such help, but not being able to secure it, 
we made arrangements with Cenedella Bros. to do the work. 
The extreme cold coring so early made the expense about $20 
more than it would have been, could we have conimenced 
earlier. It is about 1000 feet from the well to where the foun- 


tain is to set, and 300 from there to the schoolhouse. The pipe 
is laid 81 feet deep and in places much more than that. 
Across the common it was specially stormy, aud digging was 
slow. We have water running in the first hallway, also good 
connection in the basement. 


TOWN WELL 

SECIMISON T'S ane de es es he shee ek oN $400) 00 

Transferred from emergency fund....... 109 36 
———— $509 36 

Paid Cenedella Bros. for trench........ $239 32 

Clark Ellis & Son, for pipe........ 136 30 

Edward Duquet, laying the pipe... 18 65 

lL. EF. Thaver, lumber. freight and 

LEAUVEWOT KG Ree eS ee ee ae 29 59 

H. A. Barney. bmek and cement. 85 50 
-~-~—— $509 36 


Page 1h of Feb.1,1905 
TOWN WELEX 


‘The appropriation of 3175.60 with the yift of $2.00 from 
the Wentworth fuad ‘given to towns to establish drinking four- 
tains Ou condition that ‘Blessed Are the Merciful” be inscribed 
on them, would have been sufficient to cover expenses had it not 
veep for a leak in the pipe which was very hard to locate, hence 
the reason why the appropriation is exceeded. 


Then on Page 18-- 


TOWNS: WELLE. 


Appropriation... .... yk ape hy pum aR Le! $175 00 

From Westworth Fund ........ 20 Ov 

James Monroe ...... . .0...04. 7 00 

Emergency Faad 73 27 
—aane  S200" 28 

Vsid L. F. Thayer, work and mdse . be $21 40 

Clark, Fillies & Sons, mdse... = 99 51 

C. E. Whitc, mdse ........ = 2 40 

Henry Jeackes, drinking fountatn. 131 00 

BoE AG py 5 WOt Key cy tes naa, ake 1} 83 

Frank Miller, work..... .,. 29 50 

KE. Duquette, work... . 16 50 

James Monroc. work. 15: 9% 

Charles P. Jager, work. 4 10 

Hiram Cook, work... .. 9 00 

James Crayton, painting... .. : 1 7 

James Lilly, lettering fountain . “J 25 
ammmes. $2375 23 


Page 33 of Feb.1,1913 


Selectmen’s Report. 


Se ee 
Jo the Citizens of Bellingham: 


The Boanl of Selectinen present the tollowing annual 
report for the year ending January 31, 1913, and in doing 
so would respectiully ask your earnest consideration of the 
suggestions herein contained. 


We would suggest that a committee be appointed to 
cousider the advisability of installing a Heating Plant, Elee- 
tric Lights and Water, in the Town Hall the coming vear, 
as the time will soon arrive when all town business must be 
trausacted in the Town House, and to do so under the pres- 
ent conditions is a hardship to those emploved in transact- 
ing the town business. We believe all of the above can be 
done at a very small expense and to the greater comfort of 
those using the building. 


A Poet To Hts Love 


By VIOLA PERRY WANGER 


Tomorrow is your birthday 

And some will bring you flowers, 
A jewelled chain, a silken scarf, 
A watch to tell the hours. 


But I would bring you laugnter 
And fireflies in the dusk, 
A white star for your very own, 
And a red rose’s musk. 


-3- Conclusion of Articles and 
Reports of the water system project that 
for all the "bother" and time involved it 
didn't last long. The "horses" under the 
hood of the new-fangled cars could not 
make use of the watering tub nor was it 
fit for the traveler on the highway so 
progress, so called, made it obsolete. 

We are grateful to Town officials for the 
preservation of this ancient article and 
to leave it standing in the place where 
it once served a useful need for a most 
precious beast of burden, the horse. 
Wouldn't it be strange, if in our energy 
crunch now upon us, that we had to go bac 
to the horse-in-flesh power again ? 

How appropriate the words lettered on the 
fountain by James Lilley, (cost $1.25) 
"Blessed are the Merciful". 


Pages 10-11 of Dec. 31,1915 
10 
TOWN MEETING, MARCH 1, 1915. 


Agreeable to a warrant issued by the Selectmen of the 


Town of Bellingham, Feb. 15, 1915, and proper returns. 
made thereon, the legal voters met in the Town Hall on 
the 1st day of March, 1915, at 19 o'clock in the forenoon 


aud proceeded to business hy the Clerk reading the war- 
rant. 


Article 1. 


To choose a Moderator to preside in said 
meeting. 


Warren EF. Fairbanks wis chosen. 


Article 6. ‘Tu see what action the Town will take for 


installing a water system in the Town House. 
Voted, that it is the sense of this meeting that the Se- 
lectmen expend uot over $125.00 from the Incidental fund 


for this purpose. 


Page 7 of above Report 


James A. Mumuroe, (con- 

tract installing water in 

Town Hall) so 00 
James A. Munroe, (extras 

for drain pipe in Town 

Hall) 16 48 
james A. Munroe, (cement- 

ing fountain) les 


The addition of water in the kitchen of 
the Town Hall supper room was a most wel- 
come event to the Ladies who put on old 
fashioned meals that took plenty of hot 
water to cook with and to wash the dishes 
afterwards. 

The Good 01d Days offered something where 
the intimacy of a small gathering could 

be enjoyed to its fullest that the crowded 
conditions today will not permit. Those 
who have never had that pleasure of dining 
in the old supper room cannot possibly 
understand what it was really like . 

How delicious the food 
tasted without so many 
of the chemicals that 
spoil it for us today. 
Progress-bah-humbug ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


When Route # 11.0 was put through in the 
late '20's the State considered the water 
trough a "Road Obstruction" and notified 
the Town as follows: _ 


"Minor Hazard Noe 2 
ROAD OBSTRUCTION 


Location: Intersection of Route #1l,0 and 
Woonsocket Road, Bellingham, Massachusetts 


In the center of the town of Bell- 
ingham stands a watering trough which is 
a menace to vehicles moving around the 
curve on Route #140. (note photo No.l ) 

As the trough is no longer in use and 
therefore unnecessary, it should be rem- 
oved from the roadway. If, however, the 
trough is valued by the town as an old 
landmark, it may be relocated adjacent to 
the highway or in between the Woonsocket 
Road and Route #10." 


Photo No. 


Note the manhole cover, under which was 
the shut-off valve for winter use to 
prevent freeseups in the supply of water 


| or damage to the pipe. 


No doubt there is still about 1500 feet 


| of good lead pipe still buried in the 


i 
1 


ground from the well to the trough, 


_gschool and town hall. 


The top of the fountain measures 2" 
in diameter. The top pinnacle rises 
another 32". It is 13" up from the 

ground to the top of the rim. This 

makes a total height of 75". 


"Blessed Are The Merciful" 


~~ ‘~~ O 


Concluded from issue #7. Dr. William G. Mc Loughlin \ 


"And this is where the work of Noah Alden and Isaac Backus comes in. This is why I say 


that it is these men, and not Roger Williams or Thomas Jefferson who deserve much of 
the credit for bringing into reality the principle of separation of Church and State. 
It was Alden and Backus who, year after year, undertook the hard and frustrating task 
of trying to persuade the people of Massachusetts that toleration - the mere exemption 
of some dissenters from paying religious taxes if they could produce a certificate - 
was not the same thing as "freedom of conscience" or "religious liberty". That true 
religious liberty meant that every man was free to support his own church in his own 
Waye 

Noah Alden was born in Middleborough, Massachusetts in 1725. He was the great-grand- 
son of the famous John Alden of Plymouth -- the man who married Miles Standish's girl 
Priscilla when she said, "Prithee, John, why do you not speak for yourself ?". 

Noah Alden was the youngest of thirteen children. His parents were members of the 
established Puritan church and he was raised in that faith. His father died when he 
was five years old and his mother when he was seven, thus leaving the children as orp- 
hans, Sone of them were brought up by relatives and others, like Noah, by guardians to 
whom they were apprenticed. When Noah Alden was sixteen years old (171) a great rel- 
igious revival swept across New England -- the revival associated with the preaching 
of Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield and which historians call "The Great Awaken- 
ing" in America. Young Noah heard some of their revival preaching and underwent one 
of those profound religious experiences called conversion. Like all Puritans, he was 
a Calvinist; he believed in predestination and original sin and eternal damnation and 
the preservation of the saints. By his conversion he became assured that he was one 
of those predestined by God to be among the elect who would go to heaven rather than 
to hell after death and it was perhaps this faith which gave him the courage to be a 
dissenter, 

Three years after his conversion Alden got married and soon after moved to Stafford, 
Connecticut, where he bought a farm and began to raise a family which eventually con- 
tained ten children. He was a short, thin man, with great energy and a serious, comm- 
on sense attitude toward life. He joined the established church in Stafford, and for 
eight years he lived the ordinary life of a New England Puritan farmer in a small tow. 
But in 1753, when he was about to have one of his children baptized in the church, he 
searched through the Bible to find out precisely where God had commanded the baptizing 
of infants. To his great surprise, he found that there is no express command anywhere 
in the Bible for the baptism of infants] Since Alden, like all Puritans, wanted to 
live precisely according to the Word of God, he brought the matter up with his pastor. 
But he was not convinced by his pastor's argument that baptism was the New Testament 


. form of circumcision. And finally, after much thought, he decided that it was wrong 
“to baptize infants because baptism should be given only to those who could understand 


and accept the teachings of the Bible; in other words, he became a Baptist -- he join- 


“ed those who believed in believers baptism or adult baptism only and he also agreed 


that total immersion was the only proper form of baptism. 

At about the same time he became a Baptist he also felt that he had a call from God to 
preach the Gospel (July 175). He joined a little Baptist church in the nearby town 
of Tolland, Connecticut and he began preaching to anyone who would hear him. 

In 1755 the man who had been pastor of the Baptist church in Tolland to which Alden 
belonged, decided to go to Virginia to preach and Noah was chosen by his fellow church 
members to be their pastor. These Baptists built a meetinghouse in Stafford, since 
many of their members lived there, and for the next ten years Alden preached regularly 
to this congregation. Then in 1766 he was asked to become pastor of the Baptist chu- 
rch in Bellingham. He accepted this call and for the remainder of his life he remained 
in Bellingham living in the little red house which you can still see up on the hill 
near the edge of town. 

The year after Alden moved to Bellingham with his family, an important event occurred 
among the Baptists of New England. The denomination, which had been very small in 
17h0, had increased rapidly during the Great Awakening so that where there were only 
21 Baptist churches in all of New England (11 of these in Rhode Island) in that year, 


There were eighty churches by 1767! So in 1767 some of the Baptists decided that they 
should all join together and form an association which would give the Baptist churches 
some unity as a denomination. Baptist churches, as you may know, do not believe in 
any hierarchy; they have no superintendents or bishops or synods or presbyteries to 
control or direct the individual congregations. The Baptists believe that every chur- 
ch should be independent and should make its own regulations. Some Baptists in 1767 
opposed forming an association for fear that it might try to assert some control or 
regulation over the churches which joined it. But Noah Alden attended the first me L- 
ing of this association, which met in Warren, Rhode Island, and he was convinced tiat 


it would add greatly to the influence of the Baptists in their continual conflicts 
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Dr. William G. McLoughlin 5 


with the established churches. 

There were three reasons why this Association was so important. First, it provided a 
sense of unity and order to the scattered and oppressed Baptists; it helped to enable 
them to settle their internal problems and also to pool their resources to fight for 
religious liberty. Second, it helped them in getting united support for Brown Univer- 
sity which was founded in 176 by the Baptists in Rhode Island, but which badly needed 
money and support to keep going. And third, the Warren Association created a committ- 
ee in 1769, which came to be known as the Grievance Committee, and the chairman of it 
came to be known as "the Agent for the Baptists of New England". It was the duty of 
this Grievance Committee to collect information from all over New England concerning 
any religious persecution suffered by the Baptists at the hands of the established 
church and authorities. Baptists were asked to write to the comnittee telling of any 
instances in which their certificates were not honored or where they were imprisoned 
or had their goods taken and sold by the sheriff to pay religious taxes. The task of 
this Grievance Committee was to remedy these oppressions by petitioning the town auth- 
orities, by sending protest to the legislature, and, if necessary by carrying their 
complaints across the ocean to the King of England. For in the charter which the King 
granted to Massachusetts in 1692, he had specifically said that "liberty of conscience" 
should be granted to all Protestants. (And it must be admitted here, that at the out- 
set the Laptists were principally concerned to obtain religious freedom only for them - 
selves. It was not until later that they began to see that the only way they could 
get freedom for themselves was to demand it for all denominations, including Jews and 
Roman Catholics. But so long as the American colonies were under the control of Great 
Britain they had to obey the British laws which limited the freedom of the Jews and 
Catholics.) 

Noah Alden became e member of this Grievance Committee of the Warren Baptist Associa- 
tion and it was here that he and Isaac Backus first began to work together for relig- 
lous liberty. The Grievance Committee was in some ways a mutual aid society which 
came to the rescue of the persecuted by bailing them out of jail, helping them try 
their cases in court, giving money to their femilies, and generally mobilizing the 
resources of the whole denomination to come to the assistance of any one of their 
members who was suffering for his conscientious beliefs. In modern terms we would 
Call this committee a "pressure group" or a "lobby group, because it also devoted a 
gocd deel of its efforts to putting pressure uvon the Massachusetts legislature to 
change its religious laws and to grant greater freedom to the dissenters in general and 
to the Baptists in particular. (It was not unlike certain Civil Rights groups today 
like the N.A.A.C.P. or the C.0.R.E. or the S.N.CCO ---- and perhaps in its day it was 
referred to by the Puritans as the W.A.G.C. -- "The Warren Association's Grievance 
Committee",) The Grievance Committee worked to help the Baptists obtain their relig- 
fous rights just as the NAACP has worked to help Negroes obtain their civil rights. 

Of all the members of this committee, Isaac Backus soon became the most Important. He 
became its chsirman and was "the Agent" for the Baptists; because he was also a force- 
ful writer and preacher Backus also became the most prominent spokesman for the whole 
movement for religious liberty in New England -- to carry out the analogy to the Civil 
Rights movement, Backus was the Martin Luther King of his day. He wrote at least a 
dozen tracts and sermons on behalf of religious liberty which were the most effective 
propaganda for the movement and which in New England were more useful than anything 
written by Jefferson, Madison or Roger Williams. He wrote letters to the newspapers; 
he wrote petitions to the legislature and appeared before the legislature to argue for 
religious liberty; and he wrote a very long and learned history of the Baptist move- 
ment in New England to show that it was not led by revolutionists, fanatics or "Kooks" 
but by ordinary average man and women who had a particular point of view which they 
thought, was worth fighting for and even going to prison for. 

Backus was born in Norwich, Connecticut, one year before Noah Alden. He, too, came 
from an old Néw England family and his mother traced her ancestors back to the family 
of Governor Winslow of the old Plymouth colony. Like Alden Backus grew up in a vuri- 
tan family with many brothers and sisters; his father died in 1740, when Backus was 
only sixteen. A year later Backus underwent a religious conversion similar to that of 
Alden and four years after that he separated from the Puritan church in Norwich and 
began to attend a dissenting church, Like Alden he too received a call from God to 
become a preacher and like Alden he eventually gave up infant bavtism and became a 
Baptist. (The Baptist movement in New England was made up of people like Alden and 
Backus who broke off from the Puritan churches. It was not a movement brought in from 
outside of New England, but a reform movement within Puritanism. ) 

Backus became pastor of the First Baptist church in Middleborough, Mass. in 1756 and 
it was at this time that he first met Noah Alden who came to Middleborough and preached 
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at his ordination. The two men became good friends; they preached in each others 
churches; they traveled around the country together holding revival meetings; they 
helped to settle quarrels within the Baptist churches; and in general they did all 
they could to advance the Baptist movement by trying to persuade people to leave the 
corrupt and erroneous Puritan churches and to form Baptist churches. In this they 

and others like them were very successful. By the end of the 18th century there were 
almost one hundred Baptist churches in Massachusetts and over 250 throughout New Eng- 
land. Even by the time of the American Revolution, the Baptists were the most importa- 
nt dissenting group in New England and the ones working the hardest to break down the 
Puritan establishment. They received very little helo from the Quakers and Episcopal- 
fans in this battle, though later after 1300 they received help from the Methodists 
and the Universalists. 

I have not time to describe for you tonight all of the fights which Backus and Alden 
waged against the religious oppressions of the Puritans. But I will give you a few 
samples. 

The most sensational of all the cases of persecution presented to the Grievance Comm-~ 
ittee and the one which really put it to the acid test, was the complaint it received 
in 1769 from the Baptists in Ashfield, Mass.. Noah Alden had a special interest in 
this case because it was through his preaching that many of the Baptists in Ashfield 
had been persuaded to leave the Puritan church, and in 1761 Alden had helped to ordain 
the first pastor of the Baptist Church in Ashfield, a man named Ebenezer Smith. The 
difficulty in that town arose from the fact that by a special law, passed in the year 
1768 called the Ashfield Law, the Massachusetts legislature in effect took away from 
the Baptists in Ashfield their right to exemotion from religious taxes. It did so in 
part because the town had not yet comoleted building its first meetinghouse and the 
Baptists had always been obliged to pay taxes for the first meetinghouse in all new 
towns. (The town of Ashfield was not incorporated until 1765 and was still a raw 
frontier settlement.) In part this Ashfield law stemmed from the belief that many of 
the Ashfield Baptists were really tax-dodgers, people who had separated from the esta- 
blished church in Ashfield and had joined the Baptist church just to avoid paying rel- 
igious taxes. So although Ebenezer Smith had provided all of his congregation with 
certificates, the town refused to honor the certificates and persuaded the legislature 
to ignore them too. As a result, the sheriff began to seize the land of the Baptists 
in Ashfield and to sell it at auction in order to pay their religious taxes. It was 
unusual to sell the land of dissenters. As I said in most cases the sheriff would 
have taken some livestock or household goods to sell; but in Ashfield he had the cho- 
ice of taking what he wanted, and he chose to take the land. Ebenezer Smith and the 
other Baptists in Ashfield first petitioned the legislature for help and when the leg- 
islature ignored them they turned to the Grievance Committee of the Warren Baptist 
Association. (which they joined in 1769.) 

According to Ebenezer Smith, the whole purpose of the persecution of the Baptists in 
Ashfield was to drive them out of the town. The Puritans who controlled the town, he 
said, had deliberately decided to sell all the land owned by the Baptists and drive 
them out. They did this, said Smith, because the Puritans believed that having Bapt- 
ists in this new community would lower the real estate values and would drive away 
respectable people who might want to settle there. (In short, this persecution was 
not unlike the action taken in many suburban communities today which do not want 
Negroes to move into their neighborhood. ) There was some truth to the claim that hav- 
ing a large number of Baptists in town might cause people to decide against settling 
there. For one thing, look what happened to Bellingham, where the Baptists became so 
numerous that no established church could exist there and the Congregationalists had 
to attend churches in neighboring towns. For another thing, even if the Baptists in 
Ashfield did not succeed in driving out the established church, if they were excused 
from paying religious taxes, that meant that the taxes on the Congregationalists in 
town had to be higher. (If the Congregational minister's salary was $5000 a year and 
you had 100 tax payers, each one paid only 50 dollars. But if fifty of these taxpay- 
ers were Baptists and were exempted from paying toward the minister's salary, then the 
taxes were doubled for the fifty who were Congregationalists.) So to keep out the 
Baptists was a way of keeping taxes low and real estate values high. (In one sense 
the problem is again like that of the public school system today; if Roman Catholics 
and others are excused from paying school taxes because they send their children to 
parochial schools, then the school taxes will be higher for everyone else.) 

The Grievance Committee looked into the Ashfield case. They went to Ashfield and int- 
erviewed the people there and took down their first hand accounts of the problem. They 
looked into the laws and the court decisions on such matters. Then they drew uo a lo- 
Dg eee to the legislature to protest that the Ashfield Law was unconstitutional, 
that it was contrary to the Royal Charter and to the other laws of the colony. 
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But the legislature ignored the petition and the town continued tc take their land. 
Finally the Grievance Committee decided in 1771 to turn to higher authority. They 
turned to the King. A petition was sent over to’ England where some English Baptists 
presented it to the King's Council. And in 1771 the King declared the Ashfield Law 
invalid. And thereafter the Baptists of Ashfield were exempted from religious taxes- 
~their land was returned. Here was another victory for the Baptists, even though it 
was only a limited and local one. 
But it did not win the Baptists any friends among the Puritans. The Boston Massacre 
had taken place in 1770 and the famous Stamp Act five years before that. America was 
rapidly approaching its Revolution against the King. And if Baptists considered the 
King as their friend, and asked the King to declare the laws of the colony invalid, 
then perhaps, said the Puritans, the Baptists were enemies of the patriot cause; pro- 
bably they were -- Tories, Loyalists, subversives - people disloyal to America; in 
other words, traitors. Dissent was dangerous in those times too. 
Some Baptists had become fearful of this; they had urged the Grievance Committee not 
to petition the King. They urged moderation. They said, put aside your conscientious 
objections for the time being and wait until a more appropriate and peaceful time. 
But if the Baptists had set aside their principles in order to avoid the danger of 
being called "disloyal" to the American Cause, they not only would have left the Ash- 
field Baptists to be driven out of their homes, but they would have had a very long 
wait before times were peaceful again. 
Of course no one knew that war was coming and most Americans were at this time opposed 
to any declaration of Independence. So the Baptists continued their dissent and in 
fact increased their opposition to the legal authorities. In 1773 Backus and Alden 
took their efforts into a new stage of protest. This new step was precipitated by 
Noah Alden and some of his church members. Alden objected to having to swear on the 
tax exemption certificates he wrote for his congregation that he believed the people 
who attended his church were all "conscientiously" of the Baptist persuasion. So he 
left the word "conscientiously" off the certificates he wrote. In Bellingham this did 
not matter. But some of his members lived in the town of Mendon. They were supposed 
to pay religious taxes for the established church in Mendon unless they had a certif- 
icate. The tax assessors in Mendon declared that the certificates written by Alden 
were not valid, because they omitted the word "conscientiously". They therefore 
taxed these members of Alden's church though they knew very well they were Baptists 
and though they had been exempting for years before this. These Baptistsin Mendon 
refused to pay their religious taxes and some of them were imprisoned and others had 
their cows and horses sold at auction. : 
Alden therefore went to the Grievance Committee and asked them to look into the prob- 
lem. Alden and Backus persuaded the Grievance Committee that so many towns were ign- 
oring the certificates and taxing the Baptists unjustly, that it was no longer possi-. 
ble to operate within the law. The certificate system they argued not only was not 
working as it was supposed to, but it was in itself an infringement of conscience. 
For if the State could say who should not be allowed certificates, then it could say 
who were not entitled to freedom of religion. And since the power to tax was the pow- 
er to destroy, since the acknowledgement of the State's power in this matter-was an 
acknowledgement of its ultimate power over religion in general , the certificate 
system of tax exemption for dissenters, said Backus and Alden, was not religious lib- 
erty, not even "toleration" but "oppression", So the only thing conscientious men can 
do, said the Grievance Committee, was to refuse to obey such an unjust law. In May, 
1773, therefore the Committee advocated a massive protest in the form of civil disobe- 
dience. It urged all the Baptist in Massachusetts to refuse to give in certificates, 
to refuse to pay religious taxes, and if necessary to go to jail and stay there until 
the issue was resolved in favor of religious liberty. 
The Baptists got this idea of massive civil disobedience from the Sons of Liberty, the 
American Patriots who in protesting against the British Stamp Act in 1765 had led ri- 
ots against Stamp Act Agents and who in protest against the British revenue acts had 
burned the British gunboat, the Gaspee, in Narragansett Harbor in 1772 and who had 
organized the boycotts on non-importation agreements among American merchants to put 
pressure upon British merchants. 
It was an era of growing protest against political tyranny from England and so the 

ns 


Baptists decided to protest vigorously aga religious tyranny at home. The result, 
of course, was’that they were considered even more aietara and more subversive than 


before by their fellow countrymen. Now they were undermining the whole effort of the 
colonies to unite in the face of British t ranny.. The Congregationalists felt that 
this was a time for unity and cooperation among’ a1 loyal eRieanaetaeene face of 


great external danger. hat right had the Ba sts to choose thi tat 
Such a movement of civil disobediance ? x hol hd S$ moment to launch 
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It is not strange, therefore, that in these years of growing tension within the cclony, 
every time the Baptists took any action which expressed their discontent with t*. pre- 
vailing system, they were immediately denounced as "Tories" and traitors. 

Because of this, some of the leading Baptists had grave doubts about the wisd- in 
1773 of embarking upon a course of civil disobedience. When the proposed pl f the 
Grievance Committee came up before the Warren Association in September of th ‘ear 
for official approval, two of the most prominent ministers in the denominat’ -- 
Samuel Stillman of Boston and Hezekiah Smith of Haverhill -- opposed the new ~»ogram,. 
The association debated the matter for two days and finally arrived at a cor -omise 
which was presented by Stillman. The compromise was that the Association 1 :ided to 
let every individual church decide for itself whether it would refuse to + rn in cert- 
ificates or not. The Association declined to make it official policy of tne denomina- 
tion, but it did agree that it would come to the assistance of any Baptists who were 
imprisoned or had their goods sold at auction as a result of refusing *: obey the rel- 
igious tax laws. 

The decision to leave this matter up to each church meant that many churches refused 
to go along withthe policy of civil disobedience. And in most cases the churches went 
so far as to leave the matter up to each individual member. Those who wanted to cont- 
inue to give in certificates did so, and those who wanted to take the consequences, 
could refuse to give them. The result of this was to weaken the whole tactic to the 
point where it failed to have any significant impact upon the Puritans. Instead of 
filling the jails with hundreds of protesters, as Backus and Aldan had hoped , only a 
few were arrested here and there. 

The year following this, in 177, the First Continental Congress wet in Philadelphia 
to decide what to do against the recent Parliamentary acts closing the port of Boston 
and inflicting other penalties onthat colony for the Boston Tea Party. (December 1773) 
This gave the Baptists a new idea. Instead of appealing to the King for help, why not 
appeal to the Continental Congress. That way they would show tnat they were loyal to 
the patriots! cause and yet it would also give them some authority to turn to outside 
of Massachusetts which might be able to assert some pressure upon it. So in October 
of 1774, the Warren Association sent Backus and President James Manning of Brown Uni- 
versity to Philadelphia to lay a petition before the Continental Congress asking them 
to insist that Massachusetts in its fight for political liberty also grant the dissent- 
ers their religious liberty. 

On October 1, Backus met with the delegates to the Continental Congress from Massach- 
usetts and presented his petition. The delegates were John Adams, Sam Adams, Thomas 
Cushing and Robert Treat Faine. According to Backus, these leaders of the Revolutio- 
nary movement absolutely refused to admit the dissenters had any grounds for complaint. 
And JohnAdams told Backus that he could no more expect people of Massachusetts to give 
up their established church system than he could expect a change in the solar system. 
So Backus returned to Massachusetts empty handed. Again he faced charges of being a 
tory, because John Adams said that the Baptists had come to the Continental Congress 
with the intention of making a split among the colonies by trying to persuade the 
Middle and Southern colonies to quarrel with the New England colonies over religious 
liberty when they should all be uniting to face the political tyranny of King and 
Parliament. 

Six months after this came the famous battle of Lexington and Concord which was the 
beginning of the Revolution, Noah Alden and Isaac Backus proved to be just as loyal 
to the patriot cause as any member of the established church. Almost all of the Bap- 
tists in New England fought shoulder to shoulder with their Puritan neighbors for 
Independence. They preferred the religious oppression of Massachusetts to the politi- 
cal oppression of Great Britain. 

But the Declaration of Independence in 1776 provided the Baptists with one more chance 
to obtain religious liberty. As a result of Independence, the old colonial charter 
granted by the King was no longer considered an adequate constitution for the new 
state of Massachusetts. So the people decided to form a new constitution. Here the 
Baptists saw their golden opportunity. For if they could persuade the constitutional 
convention to adopt a Bill of Rights which would guarantee religicus liberty, they 
would finally put an end to the hated establishment with its religious taxes. Liberty 
was in the air, and the Baptists felt that their neighbors would not deny them their 
rights now that they were fighting side by side on the battlefields for freedom. 

The constitutional convention met in Cambridge in September of 1779. Every town elec- 
ted delegates to represent them in drawing it up. And the delegate chosen from the 
town of Bellingham was Noah Alden. The town meeting which elected him also instructed 
him that as a delegate they expected him to demand that the constitution include a bill 
of rights which would guarantee freedom and liberty to all citizens. Alden was not a 
learned man, and he felt somewhat uneasy gout going to a convention to draw up such a 
complicated document as a constitution. 
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So he wrote to his friend Backus in Middleborough, whom he considered the most well 
informed person he knew about this matter, and he asked Backus to tell him what should 
be placed in any bill of rights which the convention might adopt. Backus replied by 
sending Alden a list of thirteen articles, the first of which guaranteed the rights of 
all citizens to life, liberty and property and the second of which stated that "every 
person has an inalienable right to act in all religious affairs according to the full 
persuasion of his own mind" and civil rulers have no right to lay religious taxes upon 
any person for the support of any church. 

Alden took Backus's draft with him when he went to the constitutional convention. 

And when a committee was appointed by the convention to draw up that section of the 
bill of rights which was to deal with the freedom of conscience, Noah Alden was appoi- 
nted the chairman of that committee. Alden fought hard for Backus's article and Backus 
himself attended the convention as the agent for the Baptists and did his best to lob- 
by with the dei.cates (several of whom were Baptists) on behalf of his principles. 

But when the constitution was finally written, the bill of rights not only did not 
contain Backus's proposal for religious liberty but it actually stated that it was the 
right and duty of the state to lay taxes upon every citizen for the support of religion 
This was defended by the delegates on the ground that religion was essential to the 
morality, peace,and good order of society for without religion the social order would 
collapse. Since the delegates did not believe that people would support religion vol- 
unterily, they therefore insisted that it would have to be supported by taxes, since 
religion was, like the courts of law, or the militia, or a police force, essential to 
maintain good order. 

But this constitution had to be voted upon by the people of each town before it went 
into effect. And what was more, each town had to vote separately on each article. Any 
article of the constitution which did not receive two-thirds of the vote cast was not 
to be considered ratified, but would have to be rewritten and submitted to the people 
again. Backus worked vigorously to try to persuade the people of Massachustts to 
reject Article Three of the Bill of Rights which contained the requirement for relig- 
ious taxation. He wrote two pamphlets, numerous articles in the newspapers, and he 
persuaded his friends to write articles pointing out the necessity for religious lib- 
erty on the basis of a voluntaristic support of religion. When the votes were count- 
ed, the only article in the new constitution which did not receive a two-thirds major- 
ity was Article Three. When the town of Bellingham met to consider the constitution 
of 1780 it voted to reject the constitution unless Article Three was changed to read: 
"That all men have a Natural and unalienable right to worship God according to the 
Dictates of their own Conscience and Understanding and that no man ought, or of right 
can be, Compelled to attend any Religious worship or to erect or support any Place of 
worship or mauntain any ministry Contrary to or against his own free will and consent,' 
If Massachusetts had adopted this in 1780, Backus and Alden would now have the credit 
which we give to Jefferson and Madison. But if Article Three did not receive two- 
thirds of the votes, it did receive a sizable majority and the committee which counted 
the votes apparently juggled a few figures here and there to make the voted look even 
more favorable. So that in the end, the convention declared that Article Three had 
received the necessary two-thirds vote and the new constitution of Massachusetts was 
declared ratified. 

Needless tc say Alden and Backus and the Baptists in general were bitterly disappoint- 
ed. They had fought, and were still fighting a war for liberty, for the inalienable 
rights of man, and yet the one right which they considered the most important and 
sacred of all rights -- freedom of religion -- was denied to them in their own state. 
Five years later, Thomas Jefferson, after what he called the most difficult fight of 
his political career, succeeded in passing his famous religious act in Virginia which 
disestablished the Anglican or Episcopal church there and granted freedom of religion 
to all dissenters. In almost all of the new state constitutions freedom of religion 
was written into their bills of rights. But not in the Puritan states of New England, 
Not until 1807 did Vermont give up compulsory religious taxes; not until 1818 did Con- 
necticut give them up; not until 1819 did New Hampshire give them up; not until 183) 
did Massachusetts give them up. 

Backus and Alden continued to fight for religious liberty as long as they lived, but 
Alden died in 1797 and Backus in 1806. Neither of them therefore saw the triumph of 
their principles. And probably this is why they have generally been neglected by 
historians and forgotten in textbooks. Americans tend to remember only the names of 
the people who win their battles.’ 
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I cannot close this talk without mentioning one other important event in the car- 
eers of Alden and Backus which they shared together. But in this event which was in 
some ways as important as their effort for religious liberty -- they fought on differ- 
ent sides. And this was the ratification of the federal constitution. As you know, 
the American Constitution was written in the summer of 1787 in Philadelphia and was 
then sent to all the states to be ratified. Massachusetts was one of the key states 
‘whose ratification was essential if the new constitution was to unite the nation. Yet 
‘there were many who doubted that Massachusetts would ratify it. Many people in Mass- 
achusetts then,as now, were suspicious of granting too much power to a centralized 
political government which would be far away from them beyond their direct control. 
Many thought each state should retain its own sovereignty and its own political indep- 
endence. They did not want to yield power to a federal government. And of course 
it should also be remembered that as originally written, the constitution did not have 
attached to it the Bill of Rights which it now has and which are so important a bulwark 
of freedom. The Massachusetts ratifying convention met in Boston in January, 1788. 
Noah Alden was there as a delegate from Bellingham. Isaac Backus was there as a dele- 
gate from Middleborough. They were both old men now; both had grown wise in the ways 
of the world; both held strong beliefs about freedom and the best way to guarantee it. 
But when the votes were called for from the delegates, Noah Alden voted against ratif- 
ication and Isaac Backus voted for it. Alden had the satisfaction of noting that two- 
thirds of the Baptist delegates to this convention voted as he did. And there is no 
doubt that the Baptists throughout New England were generally opposed to ratification. 
When Backus returned to Middleborough he had some heavy explaining to do to justify 
his vote to his church members. Backus had found himself voting on the same side as 
all of the Congregational ministers who were there as delegates. Nevertheless he was, 
from our point of view right on this, and Alden was wrong. The Constitution was esse- 
ntial for the welfare of the United States of America and Backus had the vision to see 
it. He had the faith too to believe that under this constitution freedom for all men 
would be safe. He said at the convention that he believed that the constitution, as 
written, would prevent any establishment of religion from ever being enacted. This was 
so, he said, because the constitution specifically prohibits any religious test being 
applied against any candidate for federal office. He was of course happy to have the 
additional safeguard of the first amendment to the constitution which was adopted in 
1791 (though Massachusetts and Connecticut never ratified it). Backus said afterwards 
that he wished his own state could be as liberal as the federal government about reli- 
gious freedom. And eventually, of course, his wish came true. 

But religious freedom, like any important freedom, did not come easily to America. Men 
had to fight long and hard for it. Men had to be willing to die for it, as the Quakers 
did in 1660 in Massachusetts. And in the 18th century men had to be willing to go to 
jail for what they believed was a matter of conscience even when the laws of their 
state said otherwise. Thus we won in the end what may be the most important freedom 
of all; the freedom to dissent. But it is not a freedom which should be exercised 
lightly. On the whole, democracy can only work if we believe in majority rule. 

If everyone who does not like what the majority does were to dissent every time a law 
were passed or everytime the President made a decision, the result would soon be the 
breakdown of the democratic process. It is no light thing to choose to dissent; it is 
a freedom which should be exercised with great care and great restraint. 

Noah Alden and Isaac Backus dissented for a very important principle. And because it 
was important, because it was a matter of conscience before God, they were willing to 
take the risks involved in dissenting. To our minds their cause was right and they 
are to be honored for pursuing it despite its dangers. 

I began by saying that dissent can be dangerous. I want to conclude by saying that it 
can be dangerous in two ways. Dangerous because it is hard to face the opposition of 
the majority and because you may have to suffer both legal and physical penalties for 
being a dissenter. But it is dangerous also because if it is not wisely used it can 
destroy its own virtue. To dissent just for the sake of being different -- just to be 
a nonconformist -- is not enough. When we dissent we ought always to be sure our cause 
is good and right for all men, not only for ourselves. The town of Bellingham has a 
very fine heritage in its dissent against religious oppression. I hope you will all 
have first of all the wisdom to choose as well as Noah Alden and Isaac Backus in the 
causes for which you dissent, and, secondly the courage to be dissenters when your 
conscience tells you that your cause is as just as theirs." 


This lecture from a highly learned man and historian should impress upon your mind 
that Noah Alden and Bellingham were the second most important influences in the great 
struggle for religious freedom and nowhere else should credit be given... Shout it from 
the housetops and let it be known.. 23 Thank you, Dr. McLoughlin. 1980. 
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We now insert an excerpt from his lecture to the Lions Club on Dec. 20, 1966 that was 
also recorded on tape so that the history class in school can have the opportunity to 
hear this great scholar of history who honored Bellingham that evening. 

This tribute he pays to Bellingham, quote: "Thus we won, I think, in the end what may 
be the most important freedom of all; and that is the freedom to be dissenters or 
individualist. The right to be different from the majority. The people of Bellingham 
had long been different from the majority in Massachusetts. In the 19th century the 
rest of the state finally decided that the majority who lived in Bellingham had been 
right all along!}"----"I think its fair to say that Noah Alden deserves to be honored 
today, and on your 250th anniversary, as a notable champion of religious liberty and 
as a spokesman for a town, and a nation, of individualists." We stress again your 
right to be proud of this heritage and let no one ever again take away from you the 
honor that belongs to Bellingham for its great influence in the struggle for religious 
freedom which you enjoy today. The persistence and tenacity of its people under the 
leadership of Noah Alden to persevere against all odds in that struggle should fire 
you with an enthusiasm that should have no equal anywhere for---it CANNOT be shared 

by any other town except Middleborough where Alden's friend Backus resided. 

PLEASE REMEMBER THIS AND LET THE TEACHERS IN OUR SCHOOLS EMPHASIZE THIS REMARKABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT AS YOUR VERY OWN HERITAGE. Remember also that a lot of written history 
is not really true. Literary "license" continues to project only what the author 
wants to convey and what he "thinks" was so when it really wasn't after all! We learn 
the hard way as individualists. 


Steam saw mill at Hoag Lake -- 1912 
Elmer Nourse sitting on back of 
wagon. He was brother-in-law of 
Clara Macy. 
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JOKES 


Among the many things Eddy left when he 
got called "upstairs", probably to direct 
traffic in this crazy world, were these 
jokes that he had planned to run ina 
future issue some time. So we thought it 
would be fitting to let him "edit" once 
again while we pounded the keys for him. 


"If you want to know what your wife is go- 


ing to ask you to do next--try sitting 
down!" 


“Slush: with all the fun melted out!" 


"Directions at an amusement park-- 
Frontierland--Fantasyland. + « With all 
the gas stations in Bellingham, it's 
known as 'Restroomland! 4" 


"Want to solve school drop-out problem ? 
Require a High School Diploma for all 
automobile drivers!" 


"Tt's not that you don't think big, it's 
just that you don't work bigit" 


"an old New Hampshire farmer was driving 
along in his car one day with his wife 
beside him when she said, "Why don't we 
sit closer together ? Before we were 
married we always sat closer together." 
The farmer replied,"I ain't moved 1!" 


"an announcer for station KELP ended his 
commercial with, "You can get all these 
bargains at Meyer's located midway bet- 
ween the downtown traffic mess and the 

five points traffic circle bottleneck." 


"In a TV program, after all the good men 
have killed off all the bad ones, why are 
they told to brush their teeth id 


Aunt Abby says 


WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe,— 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 


“Where are you going, and what do 
you wish?” 
The old moon asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the her- 
ring-fish 
That live in the beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sung a 
song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe; 
And the wind that sped them all 
night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew; . 
The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in the *eautiful sea. 
“Now cast your nets wherever you 
wish, 
But never afeared are we!”’ 
So cried the stars to the fishermen 
three, 
Wnyken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down the sky came the wooden 
shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home; 


’T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought ’t was a 
dream they dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea; 
But I shall name you the fisher- 
men three; 
Wnyken, 
‘Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little 
eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the 

skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed! 

So shut your eyes while Mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 

And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fish- 

ermen three, 
Wnyken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


—Eugene Field 
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Women who read the most about reducin’ 
exercises seldom exert themselves more 
than to reach for the chocolates. 


"Oh, for heaven's sake, if you don’t like my 
‘new look,” why don’t you simply soy so?” 


HAPPY ENDING 


E LOVED this girl, and meant to ask 


When shadows were no more to be seen and off to bed we 
must go,the joyous farewell to waking life came swift 


Her father for her hand, 
Until one day she said to him: 
“Ain't Nature grand?” 


upon us for now another intimate time had arrived as 


Mother tucked us into dreamland with stories and poems 
as above. In those brief and fleeting moments,mothers' 
voice calmed the troubled waters and peace reigned 
supreme until another day. Love conquered even the dark. 


So he left town—while she, next week, 
Acquired a fitter love, 
A guy who said, when introduced, 
“Hacuse my glove!” 
—Fred B. Mann. 
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First Cless Mail 
This issue is sponsored by our faithful "Fans" to which w 


e add the following: 
ttea Kiefer, Bellingham Senior Citizens Club in Memoriam of Anna R. Desjarlais 
Annie Shaw, Woodbridge Tyndall, Tnga Cook, Paul/Edna Russell, Paul Lovett, 
Josepr Pouliot and Stephen/Lucille Nadolny., We are grateful to all of you. 
“e are disappointed that so many "promises" of donation 
honored and that now you will forward them soon that we 
In the meantime the Commission wishes you a pleasant an 


Rev. 
From Veronica Landry: "T hope I'm not t 


s locally have not been 
may continue next fall. 

d happy summer vacation. 

oo late to send my little bit to keep 

I do enjoy receiving it. Anything from "home" 
You see it does get around j" 

n to the continuation of 


Crimpville Comments going. 


means a lot to me, 
From Margaret Longhi: "My donatio 


wish it were more, 


as I so enjoy it." 
REAVER POND SCHCOL 1886 
heacher) Mresseffie: bh. 


"Crimpville Comments", T 
Front Row: Rubie Wales, Mabel Tingley, 


Worthen 
Alfred Tingley, 
Grant, Willie Davis, Arthur Shannon. 
Seconc Row: John Woodbury, Frank Albee, Jennie Tingley, Cora 
Tingley, Clara Davis, 
Top Row: Bertha Albee, Amelia Garderner, Hattie Williams, 
Davis, Jennie Daniels, Effie E. Worthen 
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